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Exploring the Avenues 
To Peace in Indochina 


This is the seventh of 15 excerpts from 
former President Johnson’s book , "The 
Vantage Point,” an account of his pres- 
idency , to be published shortly, 

“DEFEATING 
AGRESSION AND 
SEARCHING FOR PEACE 
(VIETNAM 1965-1967)” 

In the summer of 1965 I came to the 
painful conclusion that an indepen- 
dent South Vietnam could survive 
only if the United States and other na- 
tions went to its aid with their own 
fighting forces. From then until I left 
the Presidency, we had three principal 
goals: to insure that aggression did not 
succeed; to make it possible for the 
South Vietnamese to build their coun- 
try and their future in their own way; 
and to convince Hanoi that working 
out a peaceful settlement was to the 
advantage of all concerned. Those 
three main strands of action — defeat- 
ing aggression, building a nation, and 
searching for peace — were tightly 
braided together in all that we, the 
other allies, and the Vietnamese tried 
to accomplish over the next three and 
a half years. 

U.S. forces, which had numbered 

75.000 in July, increased to about 

184.000 by the end of the year. We felt 
certain that tfife South Vietnamese 
forces, with our cooperation, could 
begin to take the offensive in 1966. 

: 



Clearly, however, the Communist 
forces were far from defeated. 

We had to do what was necessary to 
resist them. In the meantime, my ad- 
visers and I kept searching for some 
way to bring the war to an end by dip- 
lomatic means rather than on the bat- 
tlefield. Few Americans realize how 
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JOHNSON, From A1 

intensive — and extensive — that effort 
was over the years. Only a handful of 
my closest advisers knew of all the 
many attempts we made to get into a 
\ dialogue with HanoL The fact is that 
from 1965 until Januay 1969 we were 
in virtually continuous contact, either 
directly or through intermediaries, 
with leaders in Hanoi or their repre- 
sentatives. Hardly a month passed 
throughout that period in which we 
did not make some effort to open the 
gateway to peace. Until March 31, 1968, 
every attempt we made was ignored or 
rejected by the North Vietnamese. 

In July Secretary McNamara sug- 
gested that, once the troop deploy- 
ments he was recommending had been 
completed, we consider making an- 
other intensive effort to find a way to 
peace negotiations. He thought that 
our effort should include a bombing 
pause of considerable length, perhaps 
six to eight weeks. By November 1965 
McNamara decided that we had 
reached the point he had anticipated. 
He wrote me" a long and detailed 
memo on November 7 setting forth his 
views. He described the situation in 
Vietnam as he saw it and listed the 
various options open to us. He pointed 
out that the large U.S. troop deploy- 
ments of the previous months had pre- 
vented {he Communists from inflicting 
the “serious military defeat” that had 
been threatened. McNamara was con- 
vinced, however, that we would never 
achieve our desired goals in Vietnam 
with the force we had there at that 
time (160,000 Americans in Vietnam 
and about 50,000 more scheduled to 
go), and that more men would be 
needed. He believed that we would 
also have to step up the campaign of 
military pressure against the North. 

McNamara felt strongly that before 
we took either of these actions — send- 
ing more men and exerting more pres- 
sure on the North— we should try to 
find a way to peace, using a bombing 
halt to reinforce our diplomacy. H 

My first reaction to McNamara’s 
memo was one of deep skepticism. The 
May pause had failed, and I thought 
that Hanoi would probably view a new 
cessation in the bombing as a sign of 
weakness. My skepticism was shared 
by McGeorge Bundy and even more by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. Rusk 
pointed out that Hanoi had given no 
sign of interest in a reasonable settle- 
ment, and he was convinced that a 
bombing pause would have no positive 
result at that time. Rusk also believed 
that leaders in Hanoi might try to 
make it hard for us to resume bombing 
by dangling the possibility of talks be- 
fore us, talks they had no intention of 
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making into serious negotiations. He 
felt that a bombing halt would have a 
bad effect if it led only to prolonged 
talks while the enemy continued the 
war full force. Rusk felt strongly, how- 
ever, that we should continue to try to 
probe Hanoi's outlook through diplo- 
matic contacts. If the North Vietnam- 
ese gave some firm sign that they 
would lower the level of fighting or 
enter Into serious negotiations, he said, 
we then should end the bombing. 

At lunch one day late in November, 
Soviet. Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin 
told McGeorge Bundy that if there 
could be a pause of “twelve to twenty 
days,” we could be assured that there 
would be “intense diplomatic activity.” 

A Hungarian diplomat advised Secre- * 
tary Rusk that, in his opinion, “a few 
weeks would be enough.” No one.was 
offering any ironclad guarantees, but 
their overall tone was hopeful. 

Inside our government, the weight 
of opinion increased gradually in favor 
of a pause. McNamara was a strong ad- 
vocate. Mac Bundy moved to uphold 


his position. George Ball was an out- 
spoken supporter of the idea. Secre- 
tary Rusk finally decided that, all 
things considered, it might be worth 
the risk. The top civilian echelons of 
the State and Defense departments 
were solidly in favor of the proposal. 
Resistance centered mainly in the mili- 
tary services and in our Embassy in 
Saigon. I had grave doubts about a 
pause, but I was reluctantly moving to- 
ward acceptance of the risks I believed 
were involved. 

Rusk, McNamara, and Bundy came 
to my ranch in Texas on December 7, 
1965, to argue their case. 

On December 18 I met in the Cabi- 
net Room with some of my chief advis- 
ers. I had asked two old and trusted 
friends from outside the Executive 
branch to join us for discussion. They 
were Clark Clifford and Associate Jus- 
tice Abe Fortas, men whose experience 
and intelligence I valued highly. I 
wanted to review all the arguments, all 
the pros and cons. I began the discus- 
sion by saying: 44 The military says a 
month’s pause would undo all we’ve 
done.” McNamara reacted quickly: 
“That’s baloney.” 

"I don’t think so,” I said. “I disa- 
gree. I think it contains serious mili- 
tary risks. It is inaccurate to say sus- 
pension of bombing carries no military 
risks.” McNamara and Bundy both 
pointed out that “we can resume 
bombing at any time.” 

“If we’re Confronted with 60,000 or 
100,000 more men, and we didn’t antici- 
pate it, that's an error,” I said. Secre- 
tary Rusk said he doubted that the^ 
pause would last a month, “unless we 
are well toward peace.” 













“I agree,” I said. "It could be of very 
short duration.” I asked the Secretary 
of State to tell me what he thought 
would be accomplished by a pause in 
the bombing. His first concern, Rusk 
said, was Amreican opinion. He was 
convinced that our people would do 
what had to be done in a war situation 
if they felt that there was no alterna- 
tive. We had to be able to demonstrate 
to them that we had done everything 
we could to find the way to a peaceful 
settlement. 

“Haven’t we done this?” I asked. ‘To 
my satisfaction,” Rusk answered, “but 
perhaps not to that of the American 
people." 

Jj “Second,” Rusk continued, Tt is our 
B deepest national purpose to achieve 
f our goals by peace, not war. If there is 
one chance in ten, or twenty, that a 

I step of this sort could lead to a settle- 
ment on (the basis of) the Geneva 
agreements and the 17th parallel, I 
would take it” Finally, the Secretary 
of State said he thought a bombing 
pause would place the responsibility 
for continuing the war where it rightly 
belonged, on Hanoi and on those who ] 
were saying that only our bombing of 
the North stood in the way of peace. 

After all the main arguments, for * 
and against, had been placed on the £ 
table, I turned to Justice Fortas and ? 
asked him to summarize the views ’’ 
presented and to give me an evalua- d 
tion of them. Fortas said that he • ■ 
thought the key to the matter was 
whether other governments with influ- 
ence in Hanoi would use a bombing 
pause to encourage the North Vietnam- 
ese to respond with deeds to our initia- 
tive. He said that he had heard no evi- 


dence that they would and, therefore, 
the net result would be negative, he 
thought We would receive little credit 
for trying to find peace and failing. We 
would also face renewed pressure for 
drastic action if the peace move failed. 
On balance, then, Fortas believed that 
the arguments that had been made 
were not sufficient to justify a pause 
at that time. 

Clifford said that he had tried to fig- 
ure out the circumstances under which 
North Vietnam would talk peace. He 
thought that would happen only when 
the leaders in Hanoi believed that they 
were not going to win the war in 
South Vietnam. 

“I don't believe they are at that 
stage now,” he said. T think they be- 
lieve they are not losing. They are 
sending large numbers of men down. 
They have the example of the French 
before them. They believe that ulti- 
mately the United States will tire of 
this and go home, and North Vietnam 
will prevail. Until they know they are 
not going to win, they will not talk.” 

* The arguments of two of our coun- 
try’s best legal mind were cogent, 
clear, and effective. Their opinions car- 
ried weight with me, and I was reluc- 
tant to overrule the judgment of these 
old friends and intelligent observers. 
But the opposing arguments were 
equally persuasive. This was another 
of those 51-49 decisions that regularly 
reach the President’s desk; and keep 
him awake late at night. 

I left that four-and-a-half-hour meet- 
ing still weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages, but I was inclined to 
try a pause, at least a short one. 

During this period of intense and 
open diplomatic activity, we did not 
abandon the channels of “quiet diplo- 
macy.” On December 28 we sent a mes- 
sage to our Ambassador in Burma, 
Henry A. Byroad e, instructing him to 
contact the North Vietnamese Ambas- 
sador in Rangoon immediately and, y 
though him, to inform the North Viet- 1 
namese directly of the bombing halt. 

He was also directed to say: “If your 
government will now reciprocate by 
making a serious contribution toward 
peace,, it would obviously have a favor* . 
able effect on the possibility of further 
extending the suspension/' In the ab- 
sence of Hanoi’s,. Ambassador, Byroade 
delivered our message to the North Vi- 
etnamese Consul General, who said 
that he would send it to Hanoi immedi- 
ately. j. 

In the middle of January we deliv- 
ered the same message to the North 
Vietnamese Embassy in Moscow. We 
also urged Hanoi to enter into private 
and direct talks with us so that to- 
gether we could find a way to work 
out a peaceful settlement. Hanoi’s only 


immedate answer was to say that we 
had no right to bomb North Vietnam 
in the first place. Once again, the 
North Vietnamese insisted that we ac- 
cept their four-point plan— including 
withdrawal of all American forces — as 
the only basis for peace. One week 
later the same message came back to 
us through the North Vietnamese Em- 
bassy in Burma. 

At. times we were in direct contact 
with Hanoi's representatives. At other 
^ times we reached them through a third 
^g overnment. In some cases, private cit- 
Jiz'Sns were" encouraged to pursue con- 
tracts that we thought might lead to se- 
-rious talks. We were in touch regularly 
_with Hanoi either directly or indirectly 
Sfrom early 1965 to the opening of the 
Paris peace talks in May 196a 

* • * 

During this same period, early in 
February, Soviet Chairman Kosygin 
was visiting Prime Minister Wilson in 
London. Vietnam was one of the many 
matters they discussed. Wilson seemed 
to feel that he and the Soviet leader 
could serve as mediators and bring 
about a settlement of the war. I 
doubted thi^ strongly. I believed that 
if the Soviets thought they had a peace 
formula Hanoi would accept, they 
would deal directly with us rather 
than through a fourth party. But I was 
willing for our British friends to try. 


We thought that the sequence was 
clear: Hanoi would first stop infiltra- 
tion; we would then stop the bombing 
and, in addition, we would agree not 
to increase our troop strength in Viet- 
nam. That is what I told Ho Chi Minh 
in my letter. I recognized, of course, 
that the new proposal altered the Phase 
A-Phase' B plan we had discussed ear- 
lier with the British and had offered to 
Hanoi. Instead of asking the North Vi- 
etnamese to promise to take steps to 
reduce the fighting after the bombing 
ended, I wanted them to begin cutting 
down their actions against the South 
before we stopped the bombing. I felt 
strongly that this change was justified 
by the hard fact that during the bomb- 
ing pause then underway very large 
southward movements of men and sup- 
plies were taking place in the area 
above the demilitarized zone. I refused 
to risk the safety of our men in I 
Corps by stopping air strikes before 
Ho Chi Minh had acted. On the other 
hand, I went further than ever before 
by proposing to freeze U.S. troop lev- 
els in the South. 

The British read our message differ- 
ently. They considered it a restatement 
of the Phase A-Phase B plan, with 
which they were familiar— that Hanoi 
would have to agree to halt infiltration 
but would not actually stop until after 
the bombing was suspended. When 
Wilson discussed this with Kosygin, 
the Soviet leader asked for the pro- 
posal in writing. The British gave a 
document to him without specific ap- 
proval from Washington, which was an 
error, though I am confident that they 
acted in good faith. The result was a 
diplomatic mix-up for which we shared 
a certain amount of the responsibility. 
The British, with some embarrassment, 
had to go back to Kosygin with the re- 
vised, and correct version of our pro- 
posal. That was the evening of Febru- 
ary 10. 

The hard but unfortunate truth was 
that the leaders in Honol had snubbed 
the two-phase approach before the Wil- 
son-Kosygin sessions, and they turned 
it down again late in 1967. So I could 
not share the Prime Minister’s feeling, 
which he expressed in the House of 
Commons, that “a solution could now. 
be reached.” 

When I met with Chairman Kosygin 
in the small town of Glassboro, New 
Jersey, on June 23, 1967, the Soviet 
leader told me that just an hour ear- 
lier he had received a message from 
the authorities in Hanoi stating that if 
the bombing of the North were 
stopped, Hanoi’s representatives would 


talk with us. Kosygin said it was his 
understanding that those talks could 
start a day or two after the bombing 
ended. They could take place in Hanoi 
or New York, in Moscow, Paris, Ge- 
neva, or elsewhere. Kosygin’s words 
made it clear that he was simply pass- 
ing Hanoi’s message on, nothing more. 
The Russians were giving no guaran- 
tee of their own. It was also clear that 
Hanoi was making no promises con- 
cerning its own actions, or its share of 
the war. Ho Chi Minh was offering 
only talk in return for real military 
restraint on our part, but Kosygin 
urged me to take the action Hanoi re- 
quested. 

When I met Kosygin again on Sun- 
day, June 25, my answer was ready. 
Tell Hanoi, I said, that the United 
States is ready to stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam. I told him we assumed 
that following the cessation of bomb- 
ing there would be immediate discus- 
sions between our representatives and 
those of Hanoi. I said that those private 
talks could take place “in Geneva, 
Moscow, Vientiane, or any other suita- 
ble location.” 

I also asked the Chairman to inform 
Hanoi that American and allied forces 
in the northern provinces of South 
Vietnam would not advance to the 
north. We would expect that Hanoi’s 
forces in and near the demilitarized 
zone would not advance southward. 

I asked Chairman Kosygin if he had 
any comments. He said that although 
the proposal contained “certain qualifi- 
cations,” it looked all right to him “on 
the whole.” He agreed to send it imme- 


diately to Hanoi, and I am sure that he 
did. 

N response to our proposal ever 
came back, either directly or through 
Moscow. Despite many subsequent ex- 
changes with the Soviets on Vietnam, 
they never gave us an answer. Nor did 
anything ever come from Hanoi. The 
door to peace was still tightly barred. 

* • * 

In June 1967 a new possibility for 
Contact with the regime in Hanoi de- 
veloped, and we decided to follow it up - 
in stubborn hope that it would produce 
results. ^ group of scientists and intel- 
lectuals from France, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United 
States met in Paris that month. 
Among other subjects, they discussed 
the problem of Vietnam. A group of 
the participants decided that Herbert 
Marcovich, a French scientist taking 
part in the talks should go to Hanoi to 
sound out North Vietnamese attitudes 
toward negotiations. It was suggested 
and agreed that a second Frenchman, 
Raymond Aubrac, a friend of Marcov- 
ich and a man who had known Ho Chi 
Minh for many years, should accom- 
pany him . 

The two set off in July. In Hanoi 


iney met twice with Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong, and Aubrac talked 
once with the aging Ho Chi Minh. On 
their return to Paris at the end of 


July, they met promptly with an Amer- 
ican who had taken part in the June 
discussions. He was Dr. Henry A. Kis- 
singer, a professor of government at 
Harvard and now President Nixon’s 
Assistant for National Security Affairs. 
The Frenchmen told Kissinger they 
thought Hanoi would negotiate as soon 
as the bombing of the North ended. 
They had the impression that the 
bombing halt need not be “permanent” 
or at least that the United States 
would not have to describe it as being 
permanent. A de facto stoppage would 
be sufficient, without public announce- 
ments. 

Fuzzy as the “impressions” seemed 
to be, we decided to follow up the mat- 
ter. After careful study, we authorized 
Kissinger to inform the North Viet- 
namese, through the French Intermedi- 
aries, that the United States was will- 
ing to stop bombing the North if a halt 
would lead “promptly” to “productive 
discussions” between us. We were pre- 
pared to assume that while discussions 
were going on, either in secret or in 
public, North Vietnam would not “take 
advantage” of the bombing cessation. 
We were ready to discuss this ap- 
proach, or any othor that Hanoi might 
suggest, in private talks. 

In mid-August Dr. Kissinger relayed 
our position to the Frenchmen, who 
found it a promising response. They 
immediately applied for visas to go to 
Hanoi. Two days later Kissinger told 
the Frenchmen that they could inform 
the leaders in Hanoi that beginning 
August 24 there would be a “noticeable 
change in the bombing pattern” in the 
vicinity of their capital. This, we felt, 
would provide strong proof of our seri- 
ousness and would erase any doubts 
Hanoi might entertain regarding the 
authenticity of the channel we were 
using. 

But in a few days the North Viet- 
namese representative in Paris told 
the Frenchmen they were not going to 
receive visas. They appealed but ob- 
tained no satisfaction. When Hanoi’s 
official in Paris argued that it was “too 
dangerous” for them to visit Hanoi, 
they told him that they had assurances 
on that and were not concerned. Fi- 
nally, on August 25, when it was ob- 
vious that no visas would be forthcom- 
ing, the Frenchmen passed along to 
the North Vietnamese in the French 
capital the essence of our position as 
well as the notification of a bombing 
cessation around Hanoi. It took Hanoi 
more than two weeks to answer our 
message. When that delayed reply ar- 
rived, it was harsh and totally nega- 
tive. “The government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam energeti- 
cally rejects the American proposi- 
I tions,” it said. 
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